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INTRODUCTION 


In  1976,  the  Town  of  Gibsonville  received  "701"  planning  assistance 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  help 
continue  its  comprehensive  planning  program  which  began  a year  earlier. 
Those  funds  were  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  report  is  to  review  the  existing  land  uses,  regional  de- 
velopments, economic  conditions,  and  other  factors  and  provide  a guide 
for  the  future  land  development  of  Gibsonville.  Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  critical  development  areas  (floodplains,  highway  inter- 
changes, highway  corridors,  industrial  complexes,  soil  limitations 
for  septic  use  and  large-scale  residential  developments) . 

Implementation  of  a Land  Development  Plan  for  communities  is 
not  an  overnight  task.  Although  Gibsonville  began  planning  for  its  future 
(Zoning  Ordinance)  several  years  ago,  problems  still  exist  in  the  cor- 
porate limits  and  the  fringe  areas.  Some  of  these  problems  are: 

Deterioration  of  the  CBD  (Central  Business  District) 

Strip  and  Spot  Commercial  Development 

Intermixed  land  uses 

Poorly  platted  land 

Unusable  vacant  land 

Inadequate  traffic  circulation 

Inadequate  recreation  facilities 

Blight  in  the  fringe  areas 

These  problems  are  very  difficult  to  eliminate.  An  example  of  the 
gradual  nature  of  problem  solving  at  the  local  level  of  government  is 
the  town's  tactic  of  classifying  unappropriate  land  use  situations 
as  "non-conforming"  and  then  waiting  for  that  particular  use  to  be 
abandoned.  For  blighted  areas,  the  town  could  initiate  a re-develop- 
ment program  which  could  take  six  to  eight  years  to  materialize.  To 
acquire  new  parks  and  recreational  sites,  the  town  would  need  to  have 
several  reports  prepared,  bond  referendums  approved,  and  make  appli- 
cations for  federal  monies.  This  process  could  take  approximately  five 
to  six  years.  Another  task  that  takes  several  years  to  accomplish  is 
the  elimination  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  fringe  areas.  This  process 
involves  public  hearings,  annexation  reports,  capital  improvements, 
programming  and  (possible)  federal  monies  to  insure  the  extension  of 
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water  and  sewer  facilities  into  these  areas.  In  many  cases,  federal 
grants  have  been  in  short  supply,  therefore,  the  problems  are  prolonged. 

Gibsonville  is  in  the  midst  of  a period  of  rapid  growth.  Although 
such  growth  is  to  be  greatly  desired,  it  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing. 

If  growth  is  not  planned, many  amenities  which  the  older  citizens  have 
built  up  or  preserved  over  the  years  are  likely  to  obliterated  by  the 
heedless  manner  in  which  new  developments  are  added.  With  coordinated 
development,  which  presupposes  that  a city  knows  where  it  is  going, 
it  is  possible  to  relate  old  and  new  facilities  in  such  a way  as  to 
augment  the  attractiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  town. 


PURPOSE 


It  is  the  objective  of  this  study  to  record  and  analyze  the 
existing  use  of  land,  and  in  so  doing  establish  a data  base  that 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  a plan  for  land  use  growth  and 
of  other  studies  and  plans  which  the  Planning  Board  may  undertake  from 
time  to  time.  An  elaboration  of  the  specific  purposes  of  both  the 
Land  Use  Survey  and  the  Land  Development  Plan  follow. 

LAND  USE  SURVEY 

Basic  to  all  city  planning  work  is  a knowledge  of  the  existing 
use  of  land.  Information  on  type,  location  and  amount  of  existing 
land  uses  is  essential  for  a thorough  understanding  of  the  planning 
program.  It  serves  as  a point  of  departure  for  the  Gibsonville  planning 
program.  The  Land  Use  Survey  will  provide  data  and  background  material 
for  the  Land  Development  Plan,  the  Thoroughfare  Plan,  The  Community 
Facilities  Plan  and  the  revision  of  the  existing  Zoning  Ordinance.  Then 
too,  the  data  presented  in  this  report  should  prove  to  be  invaluable 
to  those  private  groups  and  public  agencies  who  must  from  time  to  time 
make  decisions  in  regard  to  land  development. 

The  objective  of  this  Land  Use  Survey  as  related  to  the  Land 
Development  Plan  is  to  provide  pertinent,  useful  data  on  the  existing 
use  of  land  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Gibsonville’ s con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  city  planning  program  but  also  to  assist 
all  individuals  and  groups  (both  public  and  private)  that  play  an 
important  role  in  the  formulation  land  implementation  of  land  use 
policies.  The  success  or  failure  of  land  use  planning  in  Gibsonville 
depends  primarily  upon  how  fully  and  effectively  the  data  in  this  re- 
port is  used. 

LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

If  Gibsonville  is  to  correct  its  existing  land  use  problems  and 
prevent  the  creation  of  new  land  use  problems,  it  must  prepare  for  the 
future.  Some  idea  of  desirable  locations  for  particular  land  uses  should 
be  realized  and  planned  in  a flexible  manner.  This  is  the  Future  Land 
Development  Plan  (the  establishment  of  a policy  and  guide  for  the  future 
physical  growth  by  outlining  the  best  possible  arrangement  for  the  use 
of  land).  Basically,  it  is  concerned  with  the  location,  intensity  and 
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the  amount  of  land  required  for  the  various  space-using  functions  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  formulation  of  a land  use  policy. 

Also,  the  plan  reflects  the  best  thinking  of  the  community  in 
regard  to  anticipated  future  land  development  patterns.  It  is  not 
a rigid  blueprint  (no  plan  can  rigidly  pinpoint  all  future  growth  be- 
cause no  one  can  foretell  absolutely  what  unforeseen  circumstances 
may  arise  to  change  the  pattern  of  development) . Each  plan  must  be 
flexible  and  subject  to  frequent  reviews  and  revisions.  The  attempt 
here  is  to  allocate  sufficient  amounts  of  land  for  land  use  growth 
based  on  existing  conditions  and  estimated  population  and  to  locate 
this  growth  in  a pattern  which  places  compatible  uses  adjacent  to 
each  other. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  recognize  local  objectives  and  pro- 
duce a plan  based  on  what  the  people  of  Gibsonville  desire  in  the  way 
of  a better  community.  The  end  results  should  be  a plan  which  is 
both  ideal  and  practical. 

Preparation  of  the  plan  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Town's 
Planning  Board.  The  Planning  Board  considered  many  aspects  of  the 
Town  during  the  planning  process  including: 

Goals  and  objectives  for  the  future; 

Past  trends; 

Economic  and  demographics  data;  and 
existing  land  uses 

In  order  that  the  concept  of  the  Town's  plan  can  be  understood 
by  town  residents  and  other  citizens  interested  in  Gibsonville ' s 
development,  the  development  goals  are  included  in  the  following 
section. 


SECTION  I 

GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Basic  development  goals  for  Gibsonville  and  objectives  to  be 
reached  in  working  toward  these  goals  form  a central  part  of  the  plan. 
These  goals  and  objectives  are  a basis  for  insuring  that  sound  judgement 
is  utilized  and  consistency  is  maintained  in  the  preparation  of  the 
land  development  plan  and  in  the  recommendations  of  actions  for  imple- 
mentation. 
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The  town’s  goals  and  objectives  are  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
existing  conditions  and  upon  attitudes  and  hopes  expressed  by  resi- 
dents of  Gibsonville. 

These  goals  and  objectives  can  assist  elected  officials,  city 
administrators  and  private  citizens  in  making  decisions  guiding  pre- 
sent and  future  development  in  the  planning  area.  Adherence  to  these 
goals  and  objectives  will  go  a long  way  toward  achieving  consistency 
and  coordinantion  in  efforts  to  provide  an  increasingly  desirable  living 
environment  for  residents  of  the  planning  area. 

GENERAL  PLANNING  GOALS 

GOALS:  Encourage  desirable  forms  of  growth  and  change,  foster  an 

increasingly  desirable  living  environment,  and  promote 
the  health,  safety,  convenience  and  general  welfare  of 
Gibsonville  by  guiding  the  location  of  new  development  and 
the  delivery  of  public  services. 

Conserve  and  enhance  environmental  quality  within  the 
Planning  Area. 

OBJECTIVES:  Promote  a suitable  living  environment  which  is  within 
reach  of  all  sectors  of  the  population  by: 

-conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures 
-neighborhood  renewal 
-new  development 

Encourage  new  development  in  order  to : 

-stimulate  the  economy 
-increase  per  capita  income 
-diversify  kinds  of  jobs  available 

-achieve  a higher  employment  rate  for  Gibsonville  residents 
Protect  and  improve  the  city’s  appearance 
Promote  cooperation  with  Alamance  and  Guilford  County 
governments  in  planning  for  the  area. 

Guide  new  development  to  areas  which  are  or  which  will  be 
provided  with  public  utilities  or  where  it  is  demonstrated 
that  services  will  be  provided  and  the  health  and  welfare 
of  residents  will  be  protected  by  other  means. 

Protect  natural  areas  as  swamps,  stream  banks  and 
wet  areas  from  intensive  or  inappropriate  development. 
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Prepare  and  enact  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations 
to  protect  existing  development  and  guide  new  development 
in  conformity  with  this  Land  Development  Plan. 


COMMERCIAL  LAND  USE 


GOALS : 

Preserve  the  central  business  area  as  the  principal 

shopping  place  and  promote  development  of  other 

types  of  commercial  uses  only  in  well  planned  groupings 

on  major  thoroughfares. 

OBJECTIVES : 

Encourage  conservation,  rehabilitation  of  existing 

structures  and  construction  of  new  buildings  in  the 

CBD  in  order  to  continue  the  centralized  location 

of  shops  and  services  for  the  convenience  of  planning 

area  residents. 

Encourage  unified  design  and  cooperation  among  property 

owners  in  other  commercial  areas  to  improve  use  of  the 

sites  and  limit  entrances  along  busy  streets. 

Require  new  commercial  areas  to  meet  criteria  of  good 

design,  ample  on-site  parking, -and  appropriate  land- 
scaping and  screening  from  adjoining  residential  uses 

if  needed. 

Discourage  the  location  of  all  types  of  commercial  and 

service  establishments  in  residential  areas,  other  than 

bona  fide  home  occupations. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


GOALS: 

Encourage  new  industry  and  other  employers  to  locate 

in  the  Gibsonville  area  by  designating  ample  areas  for 

industrial  development  which  have  good  highway  access  and 

which  can  be  served  by  necessary  utilities. 

OBJECTIVES : 

Encourage  new  industrial  development  in  order  to: 

-increase  the  number  and  types  of  jobs  available 

-promote  economic  growth 

Designate  suitable  areas  for  industrial  development 

and  plan  for  delivery  of  needed  services  and  utilities 

to  these  areas. 
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Protect  areas  designated  for  industrial  development 
fromi  incompatible  kinds  of  development. 

Encourage'  establishment  of  a "growth  strategy"  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  town  and  county  governments  and 
private  organizations  and  individuals  to  determine 
types  of  employers  to  be  sought  and  specific  steps 
to  be  taken. 

Participate  in  the  North  Carolina  Governor's  Award 
program  in  order  to  assist  the  town  in  becoming 
better  prepared  for  and  more  attractive  to  indust- 
rial development. 

RESIDENTIAL  LAND  USE  AND  HOUSING 

GOAL:  Encourage  development  and  maintenance  of  descent,  safe 

and  sanitary  housing  in  quantities,  types,  and  price 
ranges  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  residents,  in  neigh- 
borhoods which  offer  a safe  and  pleasant  living  en- 
vironment . 

OBJECTIVES:  Encourage  programs  to  improve  deteriorated  neighborhoods 

and  substandard  housing. 

Protect  existing  established  neighborhoods  from 
intrusions  of  incompatible  uses. 

Encourage  construction  of  new  houses  to  increase  the 
housing  supply  and  upgrade  the  general  level  of  housing 
quality . 

Broaden  the  range  of  housing  types  available  in  Gibson- 
ville. 

Improve  the  workings  of  the  process  by  which  unsafe 
buildings  are  condemned  and  demolished. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  AND  FACILITIES 

GOAL:  Encourage  delivery  of  a range  of  high  quality  public 

utilities  and  services,  capacities  and  levels  of  ser- 
vice which  can  meet,  or  which  can  readily  be  expanded 
to  meet,  future  development  needs. 
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OBJECTIVES : 

Begin  planning  for  expanded  sewage  collection  lines 
to  meet  the  demands  of  anticipated  future  development. 

Seek  formal  county  agreement  concernig  financial 

assistance  to  the  town  in  extending  utilitiy  lines  to 

serve  new  industry  outside  the  town  limits  if  they  are 

consistent  with  the  regional  transition  zones. 

Encourage  the  provision  of  needed  physical  improvements 

and  expansions  in  educational  facilities  which  serve  the 

area. 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION 


GOAL : 

Provide  parks  and  recreation  facilities  and  programs  to 

meet  the  recreational  needs  of  all  sectors  of  the  town’s 

population. 

OBJECTIVES : 

Acquire  park  acreage  and  develop  facilities  to  meet  basic 

recreational  needs. 

Encourage  coordination  between  school  programs  and 

use  of  school  facilities  or  the  recreational  needs  of 

all  age  groups  of  Gibsonville  residents. 

Seek  to  improve  recreational  opportunities  by  encouraging 

establishment  of  a city/county  or  regional  recreation 

program  and  facilities. 

Investigate  the  possiblility  of  integrating  bikeways  and/or 

pedestrian  ways  into  any  new  sizeable  developments  as 

well  as  into  any  street  improvement  program. 

PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT 


GOAL: 

Attain  input  from  individuals  and  organizations  during 

the  planning  process  and  during  plan  implementation 

to  assure  that  individual  thoughts  and  desires  are 

known  and  protected  as  the  general  welfare  is  pursued. 

OBJECTIVES 

Obtain  involvement  of  Gibsonville  citizens  in  the  planning 
implementation  processes  by  actively  encouraging 
participation  in  the  democratic  proceedings  associated 
with  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Also,  promote  involvement 
in  civic  orgainzations  and  volunteer  groups. 
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Seek  to  encourage  initiation  of  a coordinated  set  of 
improvement  programs  carried  out  by  civic  organizations, 
merchants,  and  volunteers  to  attract  desirable  forms  of 
development  and  to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of 
employment  opportunities,  commercial  facilities,  and 
cultural/entertainment  facilities  which  are  available 
to  residents  of  Gibsonville  and  the  surrounding  area. 

STREETS  AND  TRAFFIC 

GOAL:  Plan  and  promote  development  of  a street  and  highway  system 

adequate  to  serve  existing  and  future  development  in  the 
planning  area. 

OBJECTIVES:  Request  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Transporta- 

tion assistance  in  providing  assistance  and  periodic 
update  of  the  thoroughfare  plan  for  the  Gibsonville 
area . 

Require  adequate  widths  for  all  new  streets  and 
on-site  parking  in  all  forms  of  new  developments. 

Minimize  the  number  of  driveway  entrances  info 
commercial  property  along  busy  streets. 

Assist  persons  living  along  inadequate  streets  in 
the  extraterritorial  area  to  obtain  adequate  main- 
tenance of  these  streets. 


SECTION  II 
BACKGROUND  DATA 


Description  of  the  Planning  Area 

An  understanding  of  certain  characteristics  of  Gibsonville ’ s 
planning  area  is  necessary  in  preparing  for  future  land  uses.  Back- 
ground considerations  for  planning  include: 

-the  location  of  the  planning  area  in  relation 
to  other  regional  developments. 

-the  geography  and  other  natural  features  of  the 
area. 
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-general  characteristics  of  the  population  and 
economy  of  the  planning  area. 

Regional  Setting 

Gibsonville  straddles  the  Alamance /Guilford  County  line;  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Town  is  in  Boone  Station  Township.  (Alamance) and  the 
western  half  is  in  Rock  Creek  Township  (Guilford) . Population  within  the 
Alamance  County  portion  rose  48  percent  during  1960-1970  (from  569 
to  842),  while  that  in  Guilford  County  droppped  3.1  percent  (from  1,215 
to  1,177).  (Guilford  County  Planning  Department,  1973). 

The  entire  area  surrounding  the  Town  is  either  wooded,  open  field, 
or  in  agricultural  use.  Gibsonville,  located  between  the  Greensboro 
and  Burlingtion  urban  areas,  is  faced  with  many  urban  problems  as  a 
result  of  becoming  the  home  for  many  new  residents  who  are  accustomed 
to  receiving  municipal  services. 

Gibsonville  is  served  by  one  major  rail  line  (Southern)  and  four 
major  highways  (1-85,  U.S.  70,  N.C.  100  and  N.C.  61).  Most  of  Gibson- 
ville is  relatively  flat  or  gently  rolling,  with  an  average  elevation 
of  about  650  feet  above  mean  sea  le,rel. 

Gibsonville, being  the  only  incorporated  town  in  Rock  Creek  Town- 
ship, is  the  focus  point  for  future  growth  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
Guilford  County.  On  the  other  hand,  Gibsonville  shares  Boone  Station 
Township  with  Elon  College,  and  West  Burlington  and  is  projected  to 
receive  only  eight  percent  of  the  future  growth  of  the  western  portion 
of  Alamance  County. 

Boundaries  of  the  Plannning  Area 

This  plan  encompasses  all  the  Town  of  Gibsonville,  as  well  as 
land  outside  the  Town  limits  in  Alamance  County.  The  General  Assembly 
has  given  all  the  towns  in  North  Carolina  the  authority  to  plan  for 
and  control  development  in  the  fringe  area  just  outside  of  town  as 
well  as  the  town  limits.  This  authority  was  bestowed  because  the  develop- 
ment outside  of  town  exerts  a potential  influence  on  the  town,  and  be- 
cause most  major  new  development  coming  to  a town  actually  locates  outside 
the  town  limits,  is  ultimately  annexed  into  town,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  planned  and  developed  according  to  the  town’s  policies.  The 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  within  a defined  area 
extending  not  more  than  one  mile  beyond  the  corporate  limits  for  a town 
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the  size  of  Gibsonville.  However,  when  additional  references  are  made 
of  Gibsonville’ s planning  area,  the  area  being  referrred  to  is 
the  corporate  limits  and  the  one-mile  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in 
Alamance  County.  Guilford  County  enforces  its  ordinance  up  to  the 
town  limits  in  that  portion  of  Gibsonville  within  Guilford  County. 

History 

Gibsonville  became  known  as  the  Town  of  Gibsonville  on  February 
18,  1871  being  chartered  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly.  It 
is  not  known  who  requested  incorporation,  but  the  name  Gibsonville  had 
already  been  applied  to  the  community  since  the  first  Post  Office  bore 
that  name. 

Just  why  the  founding  fathers  laid  off  the  boundaries  of  the  town 
as  they  did,  to  include  land  in  both  Guilford  and  Alamance  Counties,  is 
not,  and  perhaps,  will  never  be  known.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  realized 
the  many  complex  problems  which  the  Town  would  face  because  of  this 
divisidn. 

The  Town  of  Gibsonville,  when  first  incorporated,  constituted 
an  area  of  one  square  mile,  with  the  exception  of  the  properties  of 
two  men.  It  is  understood  that  these  men  did  not  desire  their  lands 
to  be  located  within  the  corporate  limits.  The  center  of  the  town 
was  the  railroad  depot. 

Records  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  show  that  the 
exempted  lands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cummings  and  A.C.  Boon  were  added  to  the 
corporate  limits  in  1921.  There  were  no  new  annexations  to  the  town's 
limits  until  the  year  of  1957  when  a small  tract  of  land  owned  by  A.B. 
Owen  and  others  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town  was  added.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  several  annexations,  the  latest  being  the  Minneola- 
Sladearea.  Presently,  the  Town  of  Gibsonville  is  approximately  two 
(2)  square  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  60%  of  the  land 
area  is  in  Guilford  County  and  40%  is  located  In  Alamance  County. 

Climate 

The  National  Weather  Service  operates  a first-order  weather  station 
at  the  Greensboro-High  Point  Airport  which  measures  all  parameters  used 
in  weather  forecasting  including  temperature,  precipitation,  relative 
humidity,  wind  direction  and  speed.  A cooperative  observation  station 
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exists  in  Burlington,  where  only  temperature  and  precipitation  are 
measured . 

The  air  masses  that  circulate  over  the  area  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and,  to  a lesser  degree,  the  air  masses  that  move  over  the  Cape  Fear 
basin  modify  temperature  extremes.  The  climate  of  the  area  is  typical 
of  that  usually  found  in  the  warm  temperature  zone:  summer  seasons 
which  are  moderatley  hot  and  winters  that  are  generally  mild.  Annual 
average  temperatures  are  usually  59° F.,  with  July  being  the  warmest  month 
of  the  year  and  January  the  coldest,  having  monthly  averages  of  77.2  F. 
and  38°.9  F.,  respectively. 

Precipitation,  which  occurs  chiefly  as  rainfall,  is  plentiful  and 
usually  well  distributed  throughout  the  year,  with  an  annual  average 
rate  of  44.95  inches.  July  is  the  wettest  month  and  November  the 
driest,  with  average  monthly  precipitation  rates  of  4.5  inches  and 
2.5  inches,  respectively. 

Additional  weather  information  can  be  attained  from  the  National 
Weather  Service  records  maintained  at  Greensboro. 

Topography 

Gibsonville  lies  entirely  within  the  Alamance  County  "201 
Study  Area"  and  a great  deal  of  the  following  information  is  from 
the  Alamance  County  "201  Planning  Study." 

Alamance  County  lies  entirely  within  the  upland  section  of  the 
Piedmont  physiographic  province.  This  section  is  an  uplifted  plain 
that  has  been  dissected  to  various  degrees.  Fairly  resistant  rock 
underlies  the  area,  which  slopes  generally  to  the  east  and  southeast 
Most  of  the  central  area  of  the  county  is  relatively  flat  or 
gently  rolling,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  650  feet  above 
mean  sea  level  (MSL) . Near  the  larger  creeks  and  rivers,  however, 
the  terrain  is  more  rugged.  The  nearly  level  bottomland  that  lies 
along  the  rivers  and  larger  creeks  varies  from  a few  feet  to  about 
one-fourth  mile  in  width,  although  this  total  acreage  constitutes  a 
small  percentage  of  the  county. 
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Geology 


The  Alamance  County  Complex  Facilities  Planning  Area  lies 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  underlain  by  four  geologic  formations:  the  Mafic  volcanics, 

Felsic  volcanics.  Sheared  granite,  and  Diorite  formation. 

The  Mafic  volcanics  formation  (dominate  throughout  the  Gibson- 
ville  Planning  Area)  is  the  largest  in  size  within  the  Planning 
Area  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  greenstone  schist,  although  this 
unit  is  composed  in  part  of  various  sedimentary  materials.  The 
greenstone  schist  consists  of  green  basic  rocks  which  outcrops  in  the 
northwestern  half  of  Alamance  County  and  in  the  southwestern  portion 
of  Guilford  County.  Because  of  the  great  numbers  of  fractures  and  joints 
contained  in  the  greenstone  schist  along  with  an  abundance  of  quartz 
veins  which  provide  important  avenues  of  groundwater  movement,  this 
formation  is  the  most  productive  aquifer  within  the  study  area. 

Soils  and  Land-Use  Suitability 

The  soils  within  the  study  area  generally  provide  moderate 
to  rapid  natural  drainage  due  to  rolling  and  hilly  relief  of 
the  county.  Some  of  the  colluvial  areas  at  the  base  of  slopes, 
however,  are  poorly  drained. 

Six  major  soil  associations  occur  in  the  Facilities  Planning 
Area,  as  determined  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  a 1960  survey 
of  Alamance  County.  These  are: 

1.  Enon-Lloyed  Association  - 35%  of  area 

2.  Gengeville-Davidson-Herndon  Association  - 25%  of  area 

3.  Helena-Vance-Applying  Association  - 18%  of  area 

4.  Wilkes-Helena-Enon  Association  -10%  of  area 

5.  Xredell-Enon  Association  - 8%  of  area 

6.  Cecil-Applying  Association  - 4%  of  area 

Enon-Lloyed,  prevalent  throughout  Gibsonville  Planning  Area,  consists  of 
fairly  broad,  gently  sloping  ridge  crests  with  the  slope  increasing 
toward  the  drainways.  Relief  ranges  from  5 to  25  percent. 

This  group  has  deep,  well  drained  soils,  although  it  is  not  well 
suited  to  farming.  Many  areas  throughout  this  association  are  moder- 
ately steep,  shallow,  and  are  susceptible  to  erosion.  Also,  this  soil 
type  creates  severe  limitations  In  providing  sewer  services,  septic 
tank  filter  field,  construction  of  light  industrial  buildings,  commercial 
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buildings  and  roads.  In  addition  to  the  other  negative  characteristics, 
this  soil  type  has  shrink,  swell  potentials  and  poor  percolation  rates. 

Population 

In  the  year  1901,  thirty  years  after  incorporation,  records 
show  there  were  80  homes,  2 cotton  mills,  3 or  4 commercial 
establishments  and  about  500  people  in  Gibsonville,  In  the  year  1921, 
fifty  years  after  incorporation, records  show  there  were  approximately  500 
homes,  two  cotton  mills,  one  hosiery  mill,  a chair  factory,  and  approx- 
imately 1,300  people.  Today,  there  are  more  than  800  homes,  more  than 
60  businesses,  7 industrial  plants,  more  than  10  well  maintained  churches, 
a Southern  Association  approved  public  school,  and  for  the  first  time, 
more  than  2,000  people. 

Since  Gibsonville  straddles  the  county  line,  with  slightly  more  of 
its  residents  in  Guilford  County  than  in  Alamance,  the  population  pro- 
jections are  projected  by  townships,  rather  than  Gibsonville  corporate 
limits  and  Planning  Area.  Gibsonville  and  its  relationship  to  Guilford 
County  is  illustrated  in  table  1. 


Guilford  County  Population  Trends 


Table  I. 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1975 

luilford  County 

191,057 

246,520 

288,645 

300,500 

Ireensboro 

74,389 

119,574 

144,076 

156,940 

ligh  Point 

(Guilford  and  David- 
son and  Randolph 
parts. ) 

39,973 

62,063 

63,229 

64,980 

Jamestown 

705 

1,247 

1,297 

1,570 

Gibsonville 

(Guilford  and  Ala- 
mance parts) 

1,866 

1,784 

2,019 

2,410 

Source:  Piedmont  Triad  Council  of  Govenments 


As  illustrated  in  Table  1,  Gibsonville  has  experienced  a modest  growth 
rate  except  for  1950  through  1960  which  showed  a loss  of  82  people.  From 
1960  to  1975,  the  town  gained  only  626  people.  Population  projections  for 
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1985  and  2000  are  best  illustrated  in  Tables  II-IV . 


GIBSONVILLE  POPULATION  BY  TOWNSHIP  (ALAMANCE) 
BOONE  STATION 


TABLE  II. 


I 

— 

1975 

1980 

1985  J 

1990  | 

, 

2000 

1 

i Township 
! population 

14,460 

15,696 

16,685 

17,687 

19,946  | 

% of  Total 
County  Pop. 

14.5 

15.2 

15.8 

16.3 

j 

17.6 

Gibsonville 
| Portion  of 
| Township 
Population 

810 

878 

933 

1,026 

x,m 

% of  Total 

Township 

Population 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

! 5.8 

! 

6.0 

% of  Total 
i Township 
j„£l.owph 

6.0 

5.0 

| 9.0 

1 J 

| 8.0 

Source:  Piedmont  Triad  Council  of  Governments 


GIBSONVILLE  POPULATION  BY  TOWNSHIP  (GUILFORD) 
ROCK  GREEK 


1975  1 

1980 

1985  J 

1990 

2000 

s 

Township 

Population 

4,700 

5,153 

5,600 

6,044 

6,957 

% of  Total 
County  POP. 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

Gibsonville 
Portion  of 
Township 
Population 

1,600 

1,855 

2,114 

2,371 

2,921 

% of  Total 

Township 

Population 

34.0 

36.0 

38.0 

39.0 

i 

! 

42.0 

% of  Total 

Township 

Growth 

56.0 

57.0 

I 

| 58.0 

- 

I 

59.0  j 
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Table  IV. 


Gibsonville  Population  Projections 


1975 

1985 

2000 

Boone  Station 

810 

933 

1,194 

Rock  Creek 

1,600 

2,114 

2,921 

Gibsonville 

2,410 

3,047* 

4,115* 

Source:  Piedmont  Triad  Council  of  Government,  1977 
Guilford  County  Planning  Department,  1977 
Alamance  County  Planning  Department,  1977 


For  the  future,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Town  of  Gibsonville 
will  experience  a healthy  population  increase  with  an  estimated 
3,047  people  by  1985  and  an  estimated  4,115  people  by  2000.  This 
healthy  growth  rate  is  occuring  for  the  most  part  in  the  Guilford 
County  section.  By  1985,  57%  of  the  Rock  Creek  Township’s 
growth  will  occur  in  the  Gibsonville  Planning  Area  and  by  2000 
59%  of  the  township’s  growth  will  be  within  Gibsonville ' s Plannning 
Area.  Most  of  this  growth  is  allocated  to  Gibsonville  because 
Gibsonville  is  the  only  incorporated  town  in  Rock  Creek  Township. 

On  the  other  hand,  a smaller  growth  rate  for  Gibsonville  is  ex- 
pected in  the  Boone  Station  Township  (Alamance  County  Portion  of 
Gibsonville).  By  1985,  5%  of  the  township’s  growth  is  expected 
to  occur  within  Gibsonville 9 s Planning  Area  and  by  2000,  8%  of  the 
township’s  growth  occur  within  Gibsonville  Planning  Area. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  methodology  used  to  project 
future  population  figures,  see  Piedmont  Triad  Council  of  Govern- 
ments document.  (Regional  Land  Use  Planning  Manual,  November,  1976). 

Economy 

Due  to  the  small  size  of  Gibsonville,  most  of  the  important 
economic  data  is  aggregated  on  a county-wide  basis  and  little 
economic  information  is  available  for  the  town  only.  In  any  event, 
the  economy  of  the  county  and  the  town  cannot  be  separated,  since 
as  is  true  in  most  ’’bedroom  communities”,  commuting  is  a way  of  life. 
Shopping  and  employment  are  often  several  miles  away  from  the  place 
of  residence. 
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Local  Economy 


Locally,  Gibsonville' s economy  includes  several  industries,  which 
employ  a total  of  911  to  1,932  people.  Some  of  these  industries 
are  Bennett  Sales  Corporation,  Diane  Hosiery  Mills,  Dixie  Belle 
Textiles,  Engineered  Plastics,  Fairlance  Inc.,  G.E.M.  Inc.,  Griffin 
Tubing,  Springwood  Textiles,  Summers  Hosiery  Nill,  Cone  Mills 
Corporation,  Dorado  Sock  Co.,  and  Liberty  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.  Aside 
from  these  basic  industries,  the  Planning  Area  contains  a variety 
of  non-basic  activities  in  the  form  of  businesses  associated  with 
goods  and  services,  such  as  sales,  professional  occupations,  small 
retail  outlets  and  agricultural  related  businesses. 

Family  Income 

Poverty  is  a major  problem  in  the  town  of  Gibsonville.  A survey 
of  family  income  produced  the  following  results: 

Gibsonville  Family  Income 

Table  V. 

Annual  Income  Percent  of  Families 


$ 0 - 2,999 

16.3 

$3,000  - 4,999 

8.1 

$5,000  - 6,999 

9.3 

$7,000  - 8,999 

17.4 

$9,000  -11,999 

18.6 

$12,000  - 14,999 

10.5 

$15,000  - 24,999 

11.6 

$25,000  and  up 

8.1 

Source:  Gibsonville  Community  Development  Application,  1977 

Gibsonville  median  family  income  is  slightly  below  $9,000 
per  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  median  family  incomes  for  Guilford 
and  Alamance  Counties  is  close  to  $ 12,000  per  year.  Thus,  approx- 
imately 57%  of  the  Town's  population  is  defined  as  low  to  moderate 
income.  Futhermore,  27%  is  defined  as  low  income.  As  long  as  this 
level  of  poverty  continues  to  exist,  the  economy  is  not  expected  to 
improve. 
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Commuting  Patterns 

Since  commuting  is  a way  of  life  for  many  residents,  commuting 
patterns  play  an  important  role  in  the  economy  of  a small  town.  As 
with  much  of  the  preceding  economic  information,  commuting  patterns 
are  available  only  on  a county  basis.  (Alamance  County  figures  will 
be  used  in  order  to  show  the  commuting  pattern  for  Gibsonville  instead 
of  Guilford  County  figures).  It  is  felt  that  Gibsonville’ s rural  setting 
relates  to  Alamance  more  so  than  Guilford  County.  Table  6 provides  a 
comparison  of  1960  and  1970  commuting  pattern  for  Alamance  County.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  out-commuting  in  the  county  has  almost  tripled.  One 
implication  of  this  information  could  be  that  the  county  does  not  have 
enough  jobs  to  meet  employment  needs,  thus  forcing  residents  to  seek 
employment  across  county  lines  and/or  the  high  number  of  in-commuters 
which  almost  doubled  from  1960  to  1970  are  continuing  to  increase.  In 
some  instances  there  may  be  adequate  employment  opportunties , but  higher 
salaries  make  commuting  economically  attractive.  Thus,  until  Alamance 
County  provides  enough  employment  opportunities,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  county  residents  will  continue  to  commute-out  and  towns  such  as 
Gibsonville  will  be  predominately  bedroom  communties. 
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Table  Vi. 

1960 

1970 

County 

Out  In  Out 

Commuting  Commit-  Commuting 
ing 

In 

Commuting 

Caswell 

38 

464 

173 

1,280 

Chatham 

53 

99 

71 

117 

Davidson 

0 

0 

46 

— 

Durham 

82 

— 

194 

96 

(Durham  City) 

— 

— 

(187) 

(— ) 

Forsyth 

38 

— 

196 

— 

(Winston-Salem  City) 

(-) 

(--) 

(165) 

1 

Granville 

0 

0 

— 

13 

Guilford 

1, 

170 

1,041 

2,702 

1,322 

(Greensboro  City) 

(__) 

(--) 

(1,959) 

— 

(High  Point  City) 

(-) 

(--) 

(17) 

— 

Harnett 

0 

0 

— 

4 

Lee 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Orange 

187 

1,349 

482 

1,964 

Person 

0 

0 

8 

201 

Randolph 

130 

66 

362 

128 

Rockingham 

— 

172 

82 

116 

Wake 

50 

— 

126 

— 

(Raleigh  City) 

— 

— 

(118) 

(--) 

Yadkin 

0 

0 

7 

— 

Elsewhere 

24 1 

472 

777 

716 

TOTAL 

1, 

989 

3,663 

5,226 

5,964 

Live  & Work  in  Alamance 

County  34,055 

34,055 

39,642 

39,642 

Employed  Residents 

36,044 

XXX 

44,868 

XXX 

Persons  Working  in  Alamance  County  XXX 

37,718 

XXX 

45,606 

Net  Commuting-Gain  (=) 

ar  Loss  (-) 

+1 

,674 

+738 

Source:  North  Carolina  Commuting  Patterns,  1960  & 1970. 
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Also,  for  Alamance  County,  trends  indicated  a constant  fluctuation  in 
the  size  of  the  work  force  from  1970  to  1975.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in 
the  work  force,  the  county  has  an  extremely  high  rate  of  unemployment^.  2) and  a 
reduction  in  manufacturing  jobs.  The  only  increase  in  the  labor  force  is 
shown  in  non-manufacturing  areas  as  illustrated  in  Table  6. 

Table  VII. 


ALAMANCE  COUNTY 

Annual  Average  Labor  Force  Estimates  1970-1975 


1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

49,490 

50,420 

50,200 

50,640 

49,400 

49,400 

Unemployment,  Total 

4,570 

2,830 

1,980 

2,370 

2,840 

2,240 

Rate  of  Unemployment 

9.2 

5.6 

3.9 

4.7 

5.7 

4.5 

Employment,  Total 

44,920 

47,590 

48,220 

48,270 

46,500 

47,160 

Agriculture  Employment 

1,430 

1,360 

1,490 

1,520 

1,430 

1,540 

Non-Agriculture,  Wage 

39,360 

41,730 

42,130 

41,980 

40,390 

40,870 

and  Salary  Employment 

All  other  Non-agriculture 

4,130 

4,500 

4,600 

4,770 

4,740 

4,750 

employment 

INDUSTRY  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PLACE 

1 OF  WORK 

Manufacturing 

21,000 

24,980 

25,360 

24,900 

24,130 

24,970 

Non-Manufacturing 

19,620 

19,410 

18,940 

18,860 

18,220 

17,750 

Source:  North  Carolina  Labor  Force  Estimates,  March  1977. 
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SECTION  III 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXISTING  LAND  USE 


The  existing  pattern  of  development  is  a given  quantity  which  must  be 
analyzed  prior  to  formulating  a plan  for  development  in  the  future.  Such 
an  analysis  indicates  not  only  the  present  distribution  of  land  use,  but 
indicates  where  strong  and  weak  points  exist  and  highlights  trends  which 
appear  to  be  occurring. 

For  planning  purposes,  land  use  can  be  divided  into  several  categories. 
The  general  building  style  and  site  development  characteristics  and  function 
within  each  category  are  related,  and  each  category  is  fairly  distinct  from 
the  other  categories: 

Residential  ■ — includes  detached  single  family  homes,  apartments, 
mobile  homes,  and  mobile  home  parks. 

Commercial  — includes  retail  businesses  as  well  as  those  uses  in 

which  private  persons  provide  various  services  to  the 
public  for  profit. 

Industrial  — includes  manufacturing  and  processing  plants  and  large 
outdoor  or  Indoor  storage  areas . 


Social  and 

Cultural  — includes  lands  owned  by  the  city,  county,  state  and 
federal  governments,  churches  and  private  or  semi- 
private recreation  facilities. 


Open  space,  agricultural  and  wooded  lands  — lands  which  are  largely 
free  of  structures,  whether  or  not  presently  in 
productive  use. 


RESIDENTIAL  LAND  USE 

The  residential  areas  are  shown  on  the  land  use  map  in  yellow.  There 
is  a considerable  amount  of  residential  land  use  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  city  limits;  in  fact,  forty  percent  of  all  the  housing  units  in  the 
planning  area  are  located  outside  of  town. 

Housing  Conditions 

A.  In  order  to  logically  determine  the  community's  needs  as  a basis  for 

establishing  housing  goals  and  objectives,  a housing  conditions  survey 
was  conducted  by  the  Planning  Department  of  the  Town  of  Gibsonville,  in 
June,  1976. 
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Information  collected  from  this  survey,  and  from  all  sources,  was 

used  in  these  ways: 

1.  To  determine  the  overall  conditions  of  the  housing  stock  on  both 
a collective  and  an  individual  basis,  and  to  establish  housing 
characteristics. 

2.  To  determine  location  of  blighted  neighborhoods,  and  those 
neighborhoods  having  the  potential  to  become  blighted  in  the  near 
future . 

3.  To  determine  the  nature  of  environmental  conditions  which  have  a 
detrimental  impact  on  the  quality  of  neighborhoods  such  as 
unsuitable  streets,  poor  drainage,  visual  blight,  etc. 

4.  To  delineate  areas  where  certain  actions  are  needed  to  correct 
existing  conditions  and  generally  make  neighborhoods  more  viable. 

Those  actions  include: 

a.  Dilapidated  Structure  Removal 

b.  Intensive  Code  Enforcement 

c.  Voluntary  Home  Improvements 

d.  Housing  for  the  Elderly 

e.  Housing  for  low/moderate  income  families 

f.  Public  Improvements 

g.  Neighborhood  Facilities 

Residential  Land  Use  (488.42  acres) 

The  Housing  Conditions  Survey  was  the  basic  tool  used  in  establishing 
housing  characteristics.  This  data  was  supplemented  by  census  information 
and  pertinent  surveys  conducted  by  interns. 

In  order  to  provide  a more  complete  picture  of  the  residential  use 
of  the  land  and  any  changes  which  may  have  occurred,  the  1976  housing  figures 
have  also  been  compared  to  the  results  of  three  other  surveys  done  in  the  area. 

The  earliest  residential  land  use  survey  to  be  discussed  here  will  be 
the  1970  Census  Report.  These  figures  indicated  that  in  1970  there  were  605 
standard  units  and  113  substandard  units  for  a total  of  718  residential  units 
within  the  Gibsonville  Town  Limits.  Substandard  units  were  deemed  to  be  those 
units  "lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities"  and/or  those  units  "with  a 
density  of  1.01  or  more  persons  per  room." 
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Statistics  were  gathered  either  by  self -enumeration  (through  mailed  out 
questionaires)  or  by  a census  taker  actually  visiting  the  home. 

The  next  three  surveys  (including  the  1976  Survey)  were  windshield 
surveys  and  were  conducted  to  obtain  data  pertaining  to  housing  needs  in 
the  area . Standard  units  were  considered  to  be  those  units  in  good  condition 
or  in  need  of  only  minor  repair,  (i.e.  houses  appearing  structurally  sound, 
needing  minor  exterior  painting,  etc.)  Substandard  homes  were  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first  one  consisted  of  those  units  "in  need  of  major 
rehabilitation  (i.e.  houses  structurally  sound,  with  a sagging  appertuance, 
badly  peeling  exterior  paint,  windows  broken  out,  etc.).  While  the  bottom 
category  consisted  of  those  units  "dilapidated  or  economically  infeasable 
of  rehabilitation"  (i.e.  houses  no  longer  structurally  sound,  chimney 
leaning,  roof  sagging,  no  continuous  foundation,  or  a combination  of  many 
minor  and  major  repairs  which  would  make  it  economically  infeasable  of 
rehabilitation.)  In  1973,  a survey  found  that,  although  all  categories 
had  an  increase  in  number,  for  a total  of  807  units,  the  substandard  homes 
had  increased  their  share  from  a former  percentage  of  15.74%  (1970  Census), 
to  20.94%.  This  represented  an  increase  of  56  units  or  more  than  five  per 
cent  over  the  previous  figures. 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  another  windshield  survey  was  conducted  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources.  Those  figures 
again  showed  an  Increase  in  every  category  bringing  the  total  to  977  units. 
Because  of  the  Increase  in  development  that  the  Town  had  been  experiencing, 
especially  in  the  area  of  subdivision  construction,  the  amount  of  standard 
dwelling  units  showed  an  increase  of  161  units,  which  increased  the  percentage 
of  standard  units  to  81.78%  of  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units.  The 
total  number  of  substandard  units  rose  by  only  nine,  dropping  the  percentage 
of  these  units  from  20.94%  (1973)  to  18.22%.  Out  of  178  substandard  units 
only  11  were  unoccupied  whereas  there  were  52  unoccupied  standard  units. 

From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  although  one  reason  for  families 
residing  in  substandard  homes  may  be  a shortage  of  adequate  housing  in  the 
area,  by  far  the  main  reason  appears  to  be  lack  of  financial  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  residents  in  affording  better  quality  homes. 
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For  this  reason  it  is  important  for  anyone  considering  the  formation  of 
a land  use  policy,  to  first  consider  what  type  of  aid  must  be  given  to 
those  families  residing  in  substandard  units,  in  order  for  the  policy  to 
be  successful. 

The  present  survey  was  also  a windshield  survey  and  was  completed  in 
the  summer  of  1976.  At  this  time,  it  was  found  that  although  the  total 
number  of  dwelling  units  had  remained  approximately  the  same,  the  ratio 
of  substandard  to  standard  units  had  risen  again.  Out  of  a total  of  970 
units,  excluding  seven  (7)  mobile  homes  being  used  as  housing  units,  187 
were  classified  as  substandard,  over  half  being  designated  as  inappropriate 
for  rehabilitation.  The  percentage  had  of  course,  also  risen. 

During  the  last  survey,  figures  were  also  compiled  regarding  areas 
designated  as  Target  Areas  #1  and  #2  in  the  1976  Community  Development 
Application.  A summary  of  these  findings  are  as  follows: 

TARGET  AREA  #1  - MINNEOLA-SLADE 

It  is  this  area  that  is  by  far  in  the  most  need  of  assistance.  At 
the  present  time  many  of  the  residents  are  with  little  or  no  plumbing 
facilities.  Out  of  a total  of  53  houses,  23  (43.40%)  were  deemed  in  need 
of  major  rehabilitation,  with  another  12  (22.62%)  considered  dilapidated 
or  economically  infeasable  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  appropriate  to  suggest 
here  that  the  number  would  be  higher  if  it  were  known  which  houses  did 
not  indeed,  have  adequate  plumbing  facilities.  This  is  an  area  which  is 
primarily  composed  of  low-income  black  families  and  there  really  seems  to 
be  little  chance  of  the  residents  moving  out  of  the  area,  or  rehabilitating 
their  homes  without  some  type  of  assistance.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
residents,  their  homes  are  in  such  a state  as  to  be  considered  unsuitable 
for  human  habitation  at  this  time,  with  little  chance  of  rehabilitation 
in  the  future.  The  recent  annexation  is  a great  help  to  this  area 
in  that  the  Town  will  be  able  to  provide  them  with  adequate  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  This  is  an  important  step,  but  it  is  only  one  step  in 
the  right  direction.  As  already  stated,  the  homes  themselves  are,  in  many 
cases  so  dilapitated  that  they  should  be  torn  down  at  such  time  as  the  Town 
can  afford  to  provide  the  residents  with  decent  low-cost  housing. 
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It  would  be  foolish  to  invest  much  money  into  the  present  structures  without 
first  determining  the  cost  ratio.  In  many  cases  the  findings  would  reveal 
that  the  present  houses  will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  passage  of  much 
more  time. 


TARGET  AREA  #2  - MAY  STREET  AREA 

This  target  area  includes  all  of  May  and  Second  Streets,  along  with 
parts  of  Smith  Street,  Minneola  Street,  Cedar  Street,  First  Street,  Oak 
Street,  and  Springwood  Avenue.  A total  of  73  houses  were  considered  to  be 
in  this  area  for  the  purposes  of  the  1976  survey.  This  includes  several 
recently  constructed  homes.  From  this  total  it  was  determined  that  19  units 
were  In  need  of  major  rehabilitation,  with  another  7 units  being  considered 
economically  infeasable  for  rehabilitation.  This  meant  that  26  units,  or 
35.62%  were  substandard.  This  is  an  area  which  is  primarily  composed  of 
middle  to  low- income  white  families.  The  substandard  units  were  centered 
mainly  on  May  Street  and  the  intersection  of  Cedar  and  First  Streets.  One 
standard  multi-family  unit  was  also  situated  in  the  area.  This,  then,  is 
also  an  area  which  is  in  need  of  substantial  rehabilitation,  either  through 
the  rehabilitation  of  existing  units,  or  through  relocation  of  families  and 
subsequent  demolition  of  dilapidated  units.  One  of  the  houses  is  vacant 
at  the  present  time  and  is  a prime  candidate  for  demolition.  It  would  seem 
that  this  area  lends  itself  more  easily  to  rehabilitation,  and  could  become 
a primarily  standard  unit  neighborhood.  The  recent  construction  of  a multi- 
family unit  and  several  new  homes  has  already  aided  in  the  upgrading  of 
this  area.  Families  which  would  have  to  be  relocated  could  perhaps  find 
space  in  the  apartments  in  this  area,  thus  not  being  forced  to  move  into 
a completely  new  area  of  town. 

RESIDENCES  - MULTI-FAMILY 

In  examining  the  multi-family  units,  including  duplexes,  it  would  seem 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  providing  adequate  housing  to  the  citizens 
of  Gibsonville.  There  are  exceptions  though,  three  of  which  deserve  special 
attention.  Two  are  located  on  Eugene  Street,  where  it  intersects  with  Lewis 
Street.  The  unit  located  on  the  comer  itself  Is  in  poor  shape. 
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In  addition,  what  appears  to  be  a duplex  on  the  corner  of  Smith  Street  and 
Minneola  Street  is  in  serious  condition.  The  two  which  are  located  near 
the  Central  Business  District  should  also  be  considered  In  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  they  contribute  to  the  decay  of  the  Central  Business  District.^ 

MOBILE  HOMES 

The  increasing  demand  for  the  residential  use  of  mobile  homes  may 
cause  a problem  for  the  town  in  the  future.  Presently,  three  large  mobile 
home  parks  are  located  outside  of  the  town  limits.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  strict  regulations  which  the  town  has  adopted  to  control  and  limit  the 
conditions  under  which  a mobile  home  can  be  located  inside  the  Gibsonville 
Town  limits.  This  problem  is  going  to  be  intensified  if  the  counties  (Alamance 
and  Guilford)  adopt  ordinances  placing  tighter  restrictions  on  mobile  homes. 
Thus,  the  future  status  and  regulation  of  mobile  homes  in  the  local  area  is 
an  issue  of  immediate  importance,  and  should  be  equally  faced  when  the  Town's 
zoning  ordinance  is  revised. 


INDUSTRIAL  LAND  USE  (47.68  acres) 

Gibsonville  is  somewhat  fortunate  in  that  virtually  all  but  two  industries 
within  the  planning  area  are  located  inside  the  town  limits,  rather  than  in  the 
outside  fringe  area  as  is  the  case  in  most  communities.  The  locations  of 
industries  have  long  been  established,  and  the  Land  Development  Plan  Indicates 
little  change  due  to  the  available  space  within  the  Town.  The  locations  of 
the  kinds  of  land  uses  bearing  the  "industrial"  designation  are  shown  in  blue 
on  the  land  development  plan  map. 

Industries  consume  sizeable  chunks  of  in-town  land  along  Minneola  Street 
just  south  of  the  CBD,  (Central  Business  District)  and  the  railroad,  along 
Wharton  and  Eugene  Street,  and  along  Springwood  adjacent  to  the  town’s  cemetery. 


Report  on  the  Physical  Land  Use  Survey  in  Gibsonville,  June, 
Richard  Wheeless,  Planning  Intern. 


1976, 
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There  are  a couple  of  industries  located  within  the  Central  Business 
District  which  might  ideally  be  located  elsewhere,  on  the  periphery  of  town. 
These  industries,  however,  constitute  the  oldest  established  industries  in 
Gibsonville  and  can  be  expected  to  remain  at  their  present  locations. 

FUTURE  INDUST IRAL  DEVELOPMENT 

New  industrial  development  in  the  planning  area  is  perhaps  the  prime 
means  of  working  toward  Gibsonville’ s goal  of  improving  economic  conditions 
for  residents  of  the  planning  area.  As  the  economic  section  of  this  report 
indicates,  there  is  a large  pool  of  recruitable  workers  within  the  general 
vicinity.  Assuming  that  the  area  is  of  interest  to  a new  employer  seeking  a 
site,  the  land  development  plan  is  structured  to  offer  suitable  attractive 
locations  for  industrial  sites  within  the  Gibsonville  planning  area. 

The  industrial  areas  shown  on  the  land  development  plan  map  were  chosen 
after  considering  criteria  concerning  the  '’ideal"  industrial  site.  These 
criteria  are  as  follows: 


TABLE  VIII 

Selection  Criteria  for  Industrial  Sites 


Outside  of,  but  near  a town 

Generally  level  land  not  requiring  extensive  preparation 

Near  major  highways 

Rail  service  available 

Sufficient  utilities 

Sufficient  area  for  large  buildings,  parking,  landscaping, 
and  future  expansion 

No  incompatible  uses  nearby  and  protection  by  zoning  from 
encroachemnt  by  other  uses. 

Good  soil  characteristics — well  drained  with  adequate  bearing 
strength 

Pool  of  potential  labor  available 

Sites  available  for  sale,  preferably  with  near  term  delivery 
possible  for  required  utilities 

Easy  access  to  cultural  and  recreational  amenities 
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To  further  explain  the  first  statement  in  the  previous  listed  table, 
most  industries  today  prefer  to  locate  near  a town,  but  outside  the  city 
limits  so  that  the  plant  can  take  advantage  of  close  proximity  to  a 
concentrated  labor  pool  and  city  services  (sometime  including  city  utilities 
without  paying  city  taxes) . This  trade-off  is  generally  acceptable  to  cities 
because  the  general  upswing  in  the  economy  which  accompanies  new  industry, 
more  than  off-sets  initial  public  investment  in  providing  services  to  the 
plant,  and  subsequent  development  in  the  plant’s  vicinity  often  warrants 
eventual  annexation. 

COMMERCIAL  LAND  USE  (15.43  acres) 

The  original  commercial  development  in  the  planning  area  is  located 
within  the  CBD  as  would  be  expected.  Other  than  the  CBD  and  small  strip- 
type  development  along  N.C.  100  very  little  commercial  development  has 
occurred  in  recent  years.  The  most  significant  commercial  development 
could  be  a proposed  grocerty  store  on  Burk  Street  (An  extension  of  the 
CBD)  . 

There  are  several  neighborhood  grocery  stores  in  the  residential  areas 
in  some  portions  of  the  town.  Many  of  these  stores  are  nonconforming  uses 
and  appear  to  be  in  poor  condition  and  as  well  as  economically  marginal 
operations. 

Surprisingly,  there  are  no  commercial  establishment  in  the  extraterritorial 
area.  This  could  be  the  results  of  lack  of  public  utilities  and/or  the  close 
proximity  to  Elon  and  Burlington's  urban  areas. 

Although  most  businesses  are  in  satisfactory  condition,  the  CBD  needs 
an  extensive  rehabilitation  program.  Also,  there  are  at  least  three 
commercial  establishements  that  should  be  condemned  for  safety  purposes. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 

As  the  economy  section  indicates,  commercial  growth,  at  least  for  the 
near  future  can  be  expected  to  be  relatively  modest.  However,  sound  land  use 
planning  should  guide  commercial  development  in  a logical,  publicly  agreed- 
upon  direction  to  assure  the  greatest  benefit  from  any  commercial  investment 
made,  for  both  the  town  and  the  individual  business  investor  and  operator. 
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There  are  several  factors  relative  to  commercial  development  in  the 
planning  area  which  the  land  development  plan  has  addressed: 

Potential  for  expansion  of  the  downtown  commercial  area  is  limited  by  — 

-vacant  substandard  building  which  will  not  attract  customers 

-existence  of  sound  residential  development  closely  bordering  the 
existing  business  area 

-southern  railway’s  right-of-way  which  runs  through  the  CBD 
-low  traffic  volume  capacity  of  the  main  streets 
-the  lack  of  through  street  to  carry  a high  volume  of  traffic 
-limited  vacant  land  for  new  buildings 

-existing  industries  which  are  generally  incompatible  with  commercial 
development 

SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  (91.73  acres) 

This  category  includes  such  land  uses  as  professional  offices, 
governmental  owned  property  and  buildings,  churches,  rest  homes,  libraries, 
schools,  and  parks.  Within  the  Guilford  County  portion  of  Gibsonville  lies 
approximately  88.33  acres  or  97%  of  the  Social  and  Cultural  Land  Uses.  Of 
this  acreage,  most  of  the  land  is  utilized  by  schools,  churches,  and  government. 

Aside  from  the  school  facility,  there  is  virtually  no  parks  within  the 
town  limits  with  the  exception  of  the  Minneola  Park  (approximately  2 acres) . 
However,  the  town  does  have  an  active  recreation  program  utilizing  existing 
facilities  such  as  churches,  the  library,  the  school  gym,  etc. 

OPEN  SPACE  (391.77  acres) 

Open  space  consists  mainly  of  vacant,  wooded,  and  agricultural  lands 
throughout  the  planning  area.  After  a statistical  analysis,  it  becomes 
quite  evident  that  there  are  a lot  of  undeveloped  land  within  the  planning 
area  (391.77  acres  or  38%  of  the  total  land  within  the  town  limits). 

PUBLIC  INFRASTRUCTURE 
TRANSPORTATION 

Gibsonville  has  basically  a grid  street  layout  with  straight  streets 
intersecting  each  other  frequently  at  90  degree  intersections  to  form  regular 
blocks . 
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While  this  pattern  of  street  design  was  popular  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it  is  comparatively  inefficient  in  its  requirements  for  more  land,  pavement, 
and  length  of  utility  lines  in  comparison  to  curvilinear  streets  with  larger 
blocks  and  cluster  development.  The  new  trend  is  becoming  evident  in 
Gibsonville  with  new  subdivisions.  Gibsonville  does  have  problems  with 
inadequate  through  streets.  The  major  thoroughfares  in  the  town’s  street 
system  are  Main  Street,  N.C.  100  and  N.C.  61.  The  town  is  bypassed  by  1-85 
and  U . S . 70. 

WATER  SYSTEM 

Gibsonville  obtains  its  municipal  water  supply  from  six  wells,  five  of 
which  are  in  use.  Past  water  consumption  data  shows  an  average  use  of  5.5 
million  gallons  per  day  (MGD)  per  month.  The  wells  in  the  town  are  rated 
15  gallons  per  minutes  (GPM) , 33  GPM,  52  GPM,  92  GPM,  and  94  GPM.  One  135 
GPM  is  for  emergency  use  only. 

WATER  RESOUR CES-APPRAISAL : 

Surface  water:  Gibsonville  is  on  the  Alamance-Guilford  County  line. 

The  area  is  drained  by  small  tributaries  of  Alamance  Creek  and  Reedy  Fork. 

The  low-flow  yield  of  streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gibsonville 
ranges  from  0.002  to  0.01  MGD  per  square  mile.  Streams  with  less  than  about 
5 square  miles  drainage  area  can  be  expected  to  go  dry  occasionally.  The 
average  discharge  of  streams  is  0.6  to  0.8  MGD  per  square  mile,  and  the  7-day, 
2-year  low  flow  is  0.05  MGD  per  square  mile.  The  largest  nearby  stream  with 
water  of  acceptable  quality  as  a potential  source  for  future  water  supply  is 
Alamance  Creek  about  4.0  miles  south  of  town. 

Groundwater:  The  Gibsonville  area  is  generally  underlain  by  gabbro  and 
greenstone  schist.  These  rocks  have  weathered  to  a relatively  dark  soil 
that  is  as  much  as  100  feet  thick  in  places.  Water  occurs  in  the  openings  of 
fractures,  bedding  planes,  and  schistose  structure  in  the  rocks.  The 
combination  of  openings  and  ample  soil  cover  are  favorable  for  above  average 
well  yields  as  compared  with  the  Piedmont  Province  in  general. 

Six  wells  currently  supply  all  water  used  by  the  Gibsonville  system. 
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According  to  information  furnished  by  the  town,  yields  of  these  wells 
range  from  15  gpm  to  125  gpm  and  average  about  85  gpm.  The  wells  are 
either  6-inch  or  8-inch  diameter  and  range  in  depth  from  200  feet  to 
500  feet.  Depths  of  casing  range  from  22  feet  to  107  feet  and  average 
about  52  feet.  The  wells  are  spaced  from  about  1,300  to  about  4,500  feet 
apart.  It  is  not  known  if  pumping  interference  occurs  between  the  wells, 
but  it  is  probable  that  some  interference  does  occur  between  wells  that 
are  located  less  than  2,500  feet  apart.  If  new  wells  are  located  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  apart  and  are  drilled  to  depths  up  to  250  or  300  feet 
in  topographically  low  areas,  a sustained  yield  averaging  avout  0.03  mgd 
for  each  well  may  be  reasonably  expected.  With  proper  management,  there 
is  good  potential  for  increasing  the  ground-water  supply. 

The  chemical  quality  of  water  produced  by  the  Gibsonville  wells  is 
acceptable  for  most  uses,  although  some  of  the  water  is  hard  and  iron  is 
locally  a problem.  The  water  is  effectively  treated  with  "aquadine"  at 
each  well. 

Gibsonville  has  a trunk  line  that  runs  from  Gibsonville  to  Burlington 
for  an  emergency  supply  of  water.  After  the  development  of  the  Alamance 
Creek  Reservoir,  the  town  plans  to  tie  onto  the  reservoir  for  its  permanent 
water  supply  and  use  the  wells  as  their  reserve  water  system.  (See  figure  3 
for  the  location  of  the  wells,  the  sewage  treatment  plants,  and  the  sewage 
outfalls) 

NEEDS 

The  town  has  several  areas  with  "two  inch"  water  lines  that  should 
be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible.  Modern  service  requirements  necessitate 
a minimum  water  line  size  of  six  Inches. 

The  town  might  establish  a policy  regarding  water  services  beyond  the 
town  limits.  Homes  in  several  densely  developed  areas  outside  the  town  rely 
on  individual  wells  for  domestic  water.  Since  the  homes  also  generally 
utilize  septic  tanks,  some  possibility  of  contamination  of  ground  water 
exists  and  this  possibility  will  become  more  severe  as  further  development 
occurs  especially  within  the  transition  areas.  (See  figure  5 ). 
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SANITARY  SEWER  SYSTEM 


Gibsonville  has  two  municipally  owned  Wastewater  Treatment  Plants. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Gibsonville  Northside:  This  plant  is  located  approximately  4,000 
feet  north-northeast  of  the  center  of  Gibsonville  in  Alamance  County  and 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Planning  Area;  it  is  remote,  very  well 
screened,  and  the  existing  plant  occupies  virtually  all  of  the  site,  thus 
limiting  expansion  possibilities. 

Design  flow  is  0.20  mgd  but  the  plant  presently  receives  an  average 
of  0.25  mgd  and  is  subject  to  periodic  washout  during  wet  weather.  Treat- 
ment units  include  manually  cleaned  bar  screen,  a primary  settling  basin, 
trickling  filter,  secondary  clarifier,  and  chlorination  equipment.  Sludge 
from  the  primary  settling  basin  is  treated  in  a single-stage  unheated, 
uncovered  anaerobic  digester.  Sludge  drying  beds  are  provided.  Final  disposal 
of  dried  sludge  is  by  dumping  on  the  site  of  the  Gibsonville  Southside  plant. 
Bypass  lines  from  both  primary  and  secondary  clarifiers  connect  with  the 
underdrainage  line  from  the  sludge  drying  beds  and  empty  collectively  into 
the  receiving  stream,  an  unnamed  tributary  of  Travis  Creek. 

Laboratory  facilities  provided  at  this  plant  allow  for  a limited  number 
of  testing  procedures  and  are  considered  to  be  inadequate  for  proper  quality 
control  of  the  treatment  processes.  In  the  recent  past,  only  pH  and  temperature 
have  been  reported,  with  occasional  BOD  determinations. 

The  plant  maintenance  program  appears  to  be  minimally  effective,  limited 
somewhat  by  the  condition  of  existing  equipment. 

PROBLEMS 

This  facility  is  hydraulically  overloaded  during  periods  of  heavy 
rainfall  and  is  scheduled  to  be  upgraded  by  being  combined  with  the  East 
Burlington  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant  upon  the  completion  of  the  Burlington 
and  Alamance  County  201  Facilities  Plan. 

SOLUTION 

The  town  shall  not  make  any  additional  connections  except  for  normal 
residential  growth  in  areas  already  sewered. 
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Upon  compliance  with  the  final  effluent  limits,  the  town  may  petition 
the  Environmental  Management  Commission  to  void  the  previously  stated 
condition . 

Gibsonville  Southside:  This  plant  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of 
Cedar  Creek  approximately  6,000  feet  south-southwest  of  the  center  of 
Gibsonville  in  Guilford  County  and  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Planning 
Area.  The  treatment  plant  site  is  remote  and  very  well  screened.  While 
the  plant  site  is  approximately  twice  the  size  of  the  treatment  facilities, 
the  majority  of  the  vacant  land  is  used  to  accept  sludge  from  both  the 
Northside  and  Southside  plants. 

Design  capacity  of  this  facility  is  0.15  mgd,  but  the  plant  presently 
receives  an  average  flow  of  0.18  mgd.  Treatment  units  include  a manually 
cleaned  bar  screen  primary  settling  basin,  trickling  filter,  secondary 
clarifier,  and  chlorination  equipment.  Primary  and  secondary  settling 
basins  were  formed  from  a preexisting  Imhoff  tank  by  constructing  a brick 
wall  through  its  center.  Sludge  accumulated  in  the  settling  basins  is 
pumped  without  digestion  to  sand  sludge  drying  beds.  Dried  sludge  is 
dumped  on  site.  The  chlorinated  effluent  is  discharged  to  Cedar  Creek. 

Laboratory  facilities  are  provided  at  the  North  Gibsonville  plant. 

The  plant  maintenance  program  appears  to  be  minimally  effective,  limited 
somewhat  by  the  condition  of  the  existing  equipment. 

The  problems  and  solutions  are  the  same  as  listed  for  the  northside 
plant;  however,  the  town  is  taking  additional  actions  by  building  a lagoon 
at  the  southside  plant  as  well  as  attempting  to  reduce  the  present  amount 
of  rain  water  inflitration  into  the  existing  systems. 

The  expansion  of  Gibsonville "s  sewer  facilities  in  the  future  will 
be  contingent  upon  the  completion  of  the  "201  Facilities  Study"  recently 
completed  by  Alley,  Williams,  Carmen,  and  King. 

Since  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  town  to  expand  its  system  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  recommended  that  Gibsonville,  in  order  to  protect  its 
waste  treatment  plants,  adopt  a "sewer  use  ordinance."  Under  such  as 
ordinance,  waste  exceeding  the  strength  limitations  including  or  containing 
matter  or  having  properties  specifically  excluded  would  have  to  be  pretreated 
by  the  user  prior  to  discharge  into  the  system.  (see  figure  4) 
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SECTION  IV 


GIBSONVILLE'S  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  land  development  plan  for  Gibsonville  is  discussed  in  this 
chapter  and  is  illustrated  in  Figure  6 . This  plan  is  based  upon  an 

analysis  of  existing  conditions  and  needs  and  upon  the  town's  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  future.  These  considerations  are  discussed  in  the 
first  sections  of  this  report. 

Key  features  of  the  land  development  plan  include  those  which: 

— direct  most  residential  development  to  areas  which  have  or 
can  receive  public  utility  service; 

— seek  to  protect  those  few  remaining  areas  which  are  most 
desirable  for  industrial  usage  from  other  types  of  development; 

— preserve  potentially  valuable  land  from  unplanned  development 
of  undesirable  forms; 

— protect  marsh  and  floodplain  areas  from  all  kinds  of  improper 
development . 

Tliis  plan  seeks  to  achieve  a land  use  pattern  which  is  compatible  with 
existing  development  and  which  respects  the  constraints  which  Nature  has 
placed  upon  future  development  of  some  portions  of  the  planning  area. 

These  portions  are  to  be  developed  only  within  their  capabilities,  if  at 
all. 

The  discussion  which  follows  deals  with  each  component  of  the  land 
development  plan  and  land  use  map. 

RESIDENTIAL  LAND  USE 

Residential  areas  are  shown,  in  brown  (high  density) , orange  (medium 

1 

density),  and  yellow  (low  density)  on  the  land  development  plan  map.  Due 
to  topography  and  availability  of  utilities  and  proximity  to  the  CBD  and 

1 

Density  refers  to  square  feet  per  dwelling  unit,  high  density  (7500  square 
feet  or  less)  medium  density  (10,000  square  feet)  and  low  density  (15,000 
square  feet) . 
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other  development,  the  vacant  lots  within  the  town  limits  are  expected 
to  develop  residentially  sooner  than  the  areas  on  the  fringe  of  the 
planning  area.  New  residential  growth  is  now  occurring  in  mobile  home 
parks  and  areas  that  are  large  enough  to  handle  septic  tanks.  One  of 
the  town's  major  problems  is  the  over  loaded  treatment  plants  which 
prohibit  future  tie-ons  to  the  existing  system  without  approval  from 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  Division 
of  Environmental  Management. 

1985 

By  1985,  the  201  Facility  Plan  is  expected  to  be  completed  which 
will  allow  for  additional  growth  throughout  the  planning  area.  Residential 
growth  is  expected  to  occur  at  approximately  2000  people  per  square  mile, 
in  the  western  section  of  Whitsett  Street,  the  third  phase  of  Lashley 
Park  Subdivision,  the  Shaw  Street  vicinity,  and  the  Boonewood  Subdivision 
within  the  Guilford  County  portion  of  Gibsonville.  The  projected  resident- 
ial growth  for  the  Alamance  portion  of  Gibsonville  by  1985  is  the  Scott 
Leigh  Subdivision. 

2000 

By  the  year  2000  residential  growth  centers  are  expected  to  be  north 
of  Gibsonville  Public  School  off  Lewis  Street,  in  the  western  portion  of 
Bethel  and  Tenth  Street.  South  of  Lashley  Park  and  in  the  vicinity  west  of 
Gibsonville  Cemetery  in  the  Guilford  County  portion  of  Gibsonville.  In 
the  Alamance  portion  of  Gibsonville  residential  growth  is  expected  to  occur 
in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  and  Ossipee  Streets.  (See  figure  5 .) 

New  subdivisions  should  be  planned  with  residences  fronting  along  new 
streets  rather  than  along  existing  highways.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
these  subdivisions  should  be  planned  and  coordinated  with  the  Regional  and 
Local  Land  Development  Plans  as  well  as  the  town  utility  plans  so  that  they 
may  receive  town  services  and  may  be  added  to  the  corporate  limits. 
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Medium  density  residences  such  as  garden  apartments  and  townhouses  can  be 
somewhat  less  expensive  than  single  family  dwellings  and  can  provide  a more 
readily  available  source  of  housing  for  persons  not  wishing  to  buy  a detached 
home.  Thus,  such  housing  is  one  means  of  satisfying  the  town’s  goal  of 
increasing  the  variety  of  housing  available  to  its  citizens.  Such  housing 
would  be  permitted  in  the  residential  areas  shown  on  the  land  development 
plan  map  if  served  by  public  utilities  and  if  other  location  criteria  were 
met.  Residential  development  occurring  in  other  areas  should  be  at  a very 
low  density,  one  acre  lots  or  larger.  Homes  are  not  allowed  in  areas  where 
soils  are  totally  unsuitable  for  residential  development  or  in  areas  reserved 
for  commercial  and/or  industrial  use. 

COMMERCIAL  LAND  USE 

The  distribution  of  commercial  land  use  is  designated  to  promote  the 
town's  goal  of  encouraging  more  intensive  development  of  the  existing  commercial 
areas  near  the  Central  Business  District  and  to  discourage  the  scattering  of 
small  commercial  uses  indiscriminately  throughout  the  planning  area,  except 
for  certain  specific  commercial  centers  along  N.C.  100.  Further  strip 
commercial  development  should  be  discouraged.  Strip-type  development  along 
a major  throughfare  not  only  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the  facility  to 
carry  traffic,  but  adds  to  congestion  and  creates  hazardous  conditions  for 
motorists  and  pedestrians  alike.  It  is  desirable  to  concentrate  commercial 
services  at  certain  locations  along  or  at  the  intersections  of  major  highways 
in  order  that  traffic  entering  and  leaving  these  establishments  can  be 
properly  controlled.  There  is  no  way  to  control  traffic  movements  into  and 
out  of  the  many  driveways  characteristic  of  strip  development. 

The  Land  Development  Plan  Map  indicates  commercial  establishments  in 
the  following  areas: 

1.  The  expansion  of  the  Central  Business  District  along  both  sides 
of  Main  Street. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  Central  Business  District  along  Burk  Street 
where  Main  Street  intersects. 

3.  Along  both  sides  of  Burlington  Street  (N.C.  100)  from  Lewis  to 
Apple  Street. 

4.  The  intersection  of  Hall  and  Burlington  Street  (84.5  acres). 
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These  areas  are  designated  by  red  on  the  land  development  plan  map. 


INDUSTRIAL  LAND  USE 

One  major  area  is  allocated  for  new  industrial  use  in  addition  to  the 
enlargement  of  several  existing  areas.  These  areas  are  shown  in  blue  on 
the  land  development  plan  map.  The  new  area  is  convenient  to  good  transport- 
ation: both  highway  and  railroad.  It  is  also  undeveloped  at  present. 
Finally,  the  area  has  soils  which  are  partially  well  drained  and  have  bearing 
strength  capable  of  supporting  most  industrial  buildings.  The  proposed 
industrial  site  is  located  in  the  following  area: 

Proposed 

1.  A large  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  railroad,  on  the  west 
by  Huffines  Road,  on  the  south  by  Alamance  Street  and  on  the 
west  by  Cook  Road. 

Expansion 

2.  The  area  adjacent  to  Cone  Mills  on  Minneoia  Street. 

3.  The  intersection  of  Southern  Railway  and  Cook  Road. 

The  planned  expansion  of  the  existing  areas,  as  well  as  the  selection 
of  one  new  area  was  based  on  such  requirements  as  access  to  the  railroad 
and  major  highways,  topography,  and  availability  and  reserve  capacity  of 
existing  utilities. 

PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACE 

In  support  of  the  town's  goals  to  provide  parks  and  recreational 
facilities  for  its  residents,  the  land  development  plan  shows  a couple  of 
proposed  parks  at  various  locations  throughout  the  planning  area.  See 
figure  number  6 . In  the  planning  area,  soils  along  the  watercourses  are 
unsuitable  for  most  forms  of  development;  these  areas  are  most  valuable  in 
their  natural  state  to  collect  and  distribute  storm  and  flood  water,  to 
recharge  the  groundwater  supplies  and  to  provide  a habitat  for  wildlife. 

The  land  development  plan  retains  these  areas  in  their  natural  state,  with 
only  farming  and  limited  forms  of  development  permitted. 
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There  are  portions  of  the  planning  area  which  will  not  be  served  in  the 
foreseeable  future  by  public  utilities.  Development  in  these  areas  should 
be  limited  to  very  low  density  uses,  and  in  most  areas  agriculture  and 
forestry  should  continue  the  primary  usage  of  these  lands.  Such  areas  are 
indicated  in  the  open  space  category  on  the  land  development  plan  map. 

If  retained  as  open  space  at  present  these  areas  may  be  potentially  quite 
valuable  as  sites  for  industries,  large  commercial  uses,  or  planned 
residential  developments  in  the  future. 

Gibsonville 's  immediate  concern  should  be  the  development  and  acquisition 
of  the  following  areas: 

1.  Develop  a portion  of  the  Gibsonville  Public  School  Property  as 
a recreation  area. 

2.  Acquire  the  fourteen  (14)  acre  site  known  as  the  Zimmerman's 
property. 

3.  Gibsonville  should  negotiate  a contract  with  Alamance  County  to 
use  their  landfill  site.  If  this  Transaction  were  to  take  place, 
the  town  would  have  an  additional  forty  (40)  acre  tract  to  develop 
for  recreational  use. 

With  the  town's  existing  park,  Minneola  Park,  the  acquisition  of  and 
development  of  the  proposed  sites  will  give  the  town  a total  recreational 
acreage  of  at  least  sixty  (60)  acres. 

A good  measure  for  assessing  the  amount  of  public  recreation  space  a 
town  should  have  to  adequately  meet  its  residents  desires  is  about  10  acres 
per  one  thousand  people.  This  standard  would  mean  that  approximately  20 
acres  of  park  area  is  needed  in  Gibsonville  at  the  present  time  and  an 
additional  20  acres  will  be  needed  by  the  year  of  2000. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  STREETS 

The  land  development  plan  contemplates  very  little  change  in  the 
existing  street  and  highway  network  in  the  planning  area,  but  several  needed 
improvements  are  discussed  below: 

1.  Pave  Woodland  Street  from  Slade  to  the  dead-end. 

2.  Pave  Slade  Street  from  Woodland  to  the  dead-end. 

3.  Improve  Tenth  Street  from  Minneola  to  Bethel. 

4.  Improve  Slade  from  Tenth  to  Woodland. 
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AREAS  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN 


The  flood  plains  in  Gibsonville *s  planning  area  are  extremely  narrow. 

The  most  noticeable  area  lies  just  below  Lashley  Park  Subdivision,  encompassing 
a narrow  strip  totalling  .86  of  an  acre.  The  area  is  expected  to  have  very 
little  effect  on  the  future  development  within  the  planning  area. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  proposed  Alamance  Creek  Watershed  Project. 
The  Town  of  Gibsonville  owns  a total  of  291.80  acres  within  the  area.  Of 
that  total  approximately  twenty-five  (25)  percent  of  the  land  area  will  be 
flooded;  thus,  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  remaining  area 
is  properly  controlled  by  Alamance  County. 
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SECTION  V 


IMPLEMENTATION 

This  plan  has  outlined  Gibsonville’ s desires  for  future  develop- 
ment. The  plan  can  be  carried  from  comcept  to  actuality  through 
what  is  called  an  implementation  process.  This  chapter  discusses 
various  means  available  to  implement  the  land  development  plan. 

Implementation  is  within  the  responsibility  and  capability  of 
private  persons  and  organizations,  as  well  as  the  several  levels 
of  government.  Many  of  the  activities  discussed  below  can  be 
carried  out  or  initiated  by  various  branches  of  local,  county, 
or  state  government,  sometimes  with  federal  assistance.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  efforts  can  also  be  spearheaded 
or  assisted  by  civic  organizations  and  other  groups  interested 
in  furthering  the  aims  of  the  Gibsonville  comprehensive  plan. 

The  plan  should  be  consulted  regularly  by  the  Town  Board 
in  making  decisions  which  in  time  brings  the  town  closer  to 
the  goals  and  objectives  expressed  in  the  plan.  However,  the 
full  responsibility  for  implementation  of  Gibsonville * s land 
development  plan  does  not  rest  with  the  local  government  alone. 

It  rests  with  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  community  as  well. 

GENERAL  MEANS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

There  are  several  legal  tools  and  broadly  based  financial 
assistance  programs  which  apply  to  the  town  as  a whole  and  which 
can  be  useful  in  setting  up  an  overall  framework  for  implement- 
ation. 
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Zoning 


Zoning  regulations  are  particularly  important  in  shaping 
land  development.  The  ordinance  helps  to  insure  that  land  uses 
are  properly  located  with  respect  to  one  another,  that  sufficient 
land  is  available  for  each  type  of  use,  and  that  density  of  develop- 
ment is  suitable  both  to  the  level  of  community  services  available 
and  to  natural  features  of  the  land. 

Zoning  may  be  enacted  by  the  Town  Board  and  may  be  enforced 
within  the  corporate  limits  and  in  the  extraterritorial  area 
within  one  mile  outside  the  town  limits  as  well,  according  to 
the  State  Enabling  Legislation.  The  Town's  present  zoning 
ordinance  should  be  revised.  The  revised  zoning  ordinance 
could  aid  in  the  attainment  of  every  goal  and  objective  identi- 
fied in  the  goals  and  objectives  section  of  this  plan.  Therefore, 
preparation,  adoption,  and  enforcement  of  the  zoning  ordinance 
should  be  a top  priority  item. 

Subdivision  Regulations 

Subdivision  regulations  can  insure  that  proper  design  standards 
are  met  as  new  areas  are  developed  and  that  necessary  improvements 
are  provided  in  the  subdivision.  New  home  owners  are  assured  that 
sanitary  systems  will  function  properly,  that  promised  paving,  storm 
drainage,  curbing  and  other  improvements  will  be  properly  install- 
ed, and  that  accurate  markers  will  be  provided  for  properly  line 
surveys. 
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The  chief  benefit  of  such  regulations  is  their  ability  to  prevent 
many  future  problems,  while  planned  developments  are  still  lines 
on  paper  rather  than  substandard  lots  sold  to  unsuspecting  pur- 
chasers. Futhermore,  subdivision  regulations  would  help  achieve 
the  following  objectives; 

1.  The  encouragement  of  high  standards  in  areas  to  be  develop- 
ed for  residential  purposes. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  new  home  construction  to  increase  the 
housing  supply  and  upgrade  the  general  level  of  housing 
quality. 

3.  The  promotion  of  an  attractive  community  appearance  by 
encourageing  visual  attractiveness. 

4.  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  park  and  recreation  sys- 
tem by  encouraging  dedication  of  space  in  new  subdivisions 
for  such  purposes. 

5.  The  promotion  of  a safety  and  a continuous  street 
improvement  and  construction  program  by  insuring  good 
circulation  patterns  and  design  standards  in  new  sub- 
divisions. 

6.  The  utilization  of  subdivision  regulations  will  encourage 
orderly  and  systematic  growth  of  the  community. 

Codes  Related  to  Building 

Codes  establish  minimum  standards  for  construction,  plumbing, 
heating,  and  electrical  installations,  as  well  as  providing  for 
inspection  and  for  enforcement  of  these  standards.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  adopted  uniform  model  codes  and  encourages  muni- 
cipalities to  adopt  the  same  or  stricter  codes.  The  Town  of  Gibson- 
ville  should  utilize  and  rigidly  enforce  building,  electrical,  plumb- 
ing, heating,  health,  and  sanitary  codes.  In  the  one-mile  area,  the 
town  may  elect  to  enforce  building  codes  in  the  one-mile  area,  the 
county  could  assume  the  responsiblity  for  enforcement.  The  responsi- 
bility for  code  enforcement  in  the  one-mile  area  will  require  further 
study  as  to  which  level  of  government  can  provide  the  service  most 
efficiently  and  economically  . In  any  case,  enforcement  of  building 
codes  will  help  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  The  maintaining  of  high  living  and  building  standards  of 
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the  existing  residential  areas  exibiting  such  characteristics. 

2.  The  encouragement  of  high  living  and  building  standards  in 
areas  to  be  developed  for  residential  purposes. 

3.  The  improvement  and  promotion  of  adequate  living  and  build- 
ing standards  in  blighted  residential  areas. 

Annexation 

It  is  desirable  for  development  which  occurs  at  urban  densities 
to  be  inside  the  corporate  limits  so  that  it  can  benefit  from  public 
services  and  utilities  that  such  development  requires  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  its  residents.  Annexation  should  be  given  special  con- 
sideration when  significant  amounts  of  residentail  development  are 
proposed  outside  the  current  corporate  limits.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  town  should  continue  to  study  the  feasibility  of  annexing  areas 
west,  east,  and  south  of  the  corporate  limits.  Annexation  would  also 
help  achieve  the  following  objectives. 

1.  The  promotion  of  comprehensive  planning  of  community  ser- 
vices and  facilities. 

2.  The  planning  of  expanded  water  and  sewer  services  and 
facilities . 

Housing  Improvement 

There  are  many  forms  of  housing  assistance  programs  available 
to  help  needy  persons  provide  adequate  shelter  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Avenues  available  for  consideration  include  a 
county  housing  authority,  public  housing,  mortgage  assistance, 
rehabilitation  loans,  and  units  with  reduced  rent  due  to  assis- 
tance to  the  owner. 


Other  housing  improvements  measures  that  may  be  used  include 
the  following: 


1.  Local  organization  such  as  civic  clubs  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  may  help  organize  and  conduct  neighborhood  clean- 
up, paint-up,  and  fix-up  campaigns.  This  should  be 

done  on  a yearly  basis. 

2.  The  town  should  demolish  those  vacant  housing  units  that 
are  beyond  repair  and  housing  units  that  have  partially 
been  destroyed. 

3.  All  streets  in  residential  areas  should  be  paved,  with  adequat 
drainage  insured. 
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The  preceding  actions  would  help  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  The  promotion  of  an  attractive  community  appearance  by 
improving  visual  attractiveness  throughout  the  community. 

2.  The  encouragement  to  improve  and  promote  adequate  living 
and  building  standards  in  blighted  residential  areas. 

3.  The  improvement  of  the  process  by  which  unsafe  buildings 
are  condemned  and  demolished. 

4.  The  encouragement  to  construct  new  homes  to  increase 
housing  supply  and  upgrade  the  general  level  of  housing 
quality. 

5.  The  broadening  of  the  range  of  housing  types  available  in 
Gibsonville. 

6.  The  emphasizing  of  safety  and  a continuous  street  improve- 
ment program. 

7.  The  insuring  of  good  circulation  patterns  and  pedestrian 
safety. 

8.  The  encouragement  of  adequate  storm  drainage. 

Commercial  Growth 

In  addition  to  controlling  commercial  growth  through  zoning, 
the  following  additional  measures  may  be  desirable.  These  measures 
tyill  also  be  helpful  in  achieving  the  objectives  outlined  under  the 
goal  of  promoting  sufficient  commercial  activity  to  strengthen  the 
community's  tax  base  and  insure  continuing  growth. 

1.  Strictly  enforce  the  sign  ordinance  to  insure  proper 
visual  appearance  in  all  commercial  areas. 

2.  Improve  store  front  development  in  the  downtown  business 
area  through  painting  and  remodelling  by  owners  and  tenants. 

3.  Increase  the  beautification  of  the  downtown  business  area 
by  planting  trees  and  installing  flower  boxes.  The  foliage 
should  be  of  such  a nature  that  it  requires  little  mainten- 
ance. 

Industrial  Growth 

In  addition  to  controlling  industrial  growth  through  zoning,  the 
following  measures  may  be  desirable.  These  measures  will  also  be 
helpful  In  achieving  the  objectives  -outlined  under  the  goal  of  pro- 
moting sufficient  industrial  growth.  Futhermore,  the  first  implement- 
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ation  measure  may  help  achieve  the  following  environmental  objectives: 

1.  The  development  of  a program  to  achieve  high  water  quality. 

2.  The  promotion  of  an  attractive  community  appearance  by  im- 
proving visual  attractiveness  throughout  the  community. 

3.  The  monitoring  of  all  sources  of  possible  air  pollution. 
Measures  to  control  and  promote  industrial  growth: 

1.  Review  industrial  prospects  by  considering  such  things  as 
noise,  visual  unsightliness  and/or  water  and  air  pollution. 

The  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  Office  of 
Water  and  Air  Resources  may  be  some  assistance  in  those  areas. 

2.  Review  industrial  prospects  by  considering  such  things  as 
site  requirements,  traffic  generation,  transportation  needs 
of  the  industry,  adequate  utility  services,  and  adequate 
buffers. 

3.  Gibsonvilie  should  participate  in  the  North  Carolina  Governor's 
Award  Program  to  assist  it  in  becoming  better  prepared  for 

and  more  attractive  to  industrial  development.  This  effort 
can  assure  that  development  opportunities  are  presented  to 
prospects  in  the  context  of  town  plans  and  capabilities 
of  the  planning  area  to  assimilate  growth. 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Open  Space 

The  following  methods  may  be  employed  to  implement  the  ideas  re- 
lating to  parks,  recreation,  and  open  space  in  the  plan. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  proposed  recreation  site  plan  being 
prepared  by  the  town  and  the  consulting  planner,  the 
Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  Division 
of  Recreation,  is  available  to  answer  questions  and 
provide  information  on  park  and  recreational  development. 

2.  If  additional  park  land  is  desirable  in  the  future,  the 
following  methods  are  available  to  obtain  more  land. 

a.  Outright  purchase  of  lands  by  the  town. 

b.  Encourage  dedication  of  gifts  of  property  for  recrea- 
tional use. 

c.  Purchase  and  lease  back  method  - a community  buys  land 
for  future  recreational  use,  but  leases  it  to  the  for- 
mer owner  or  another  party  until  such  time  as  recreational 
facilities  are  needed. 

d.  Pre-emptive  buying  method  - a community  may  buy  a few 
strategically  placed  parcels  of  land  which  control  addi- 
tional surrounding  acreage  by  their  very  nature. 

e.  Utilize  federal  and  state  grants  to  supplement  local 
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budgets  for  the  purchase  of  additional  park  acreage. 

3.  Set  aside  a sufficient  amount* of  money  for  recreation 
equipment  and  program  operation. 

4.  Subdivision  regulations  should  require  that  recreational 
space  be  included  in  large  new  developments.  The  zoning 
regulations  can  require  that  recreational  areas  be  inclu- 
ded in  mobile  home  parks.  Since  the  town  is  developing 

a large  community  park,  recreational  space  in  developing 
areas  would  probably  be  smaller  in  scale,  such  as  play- 
grounds and  vest  pocket  parks. 

5.  Utilize  flood  plain  zoning  along  the  indicated  waterways 
and  other  scattered  areas  subject  to  flooding.  Once  this 
is  accomplished,  compatible  recreational  uses  may  be  devel--^ 
oped  in  these  areas.  The  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic 
Resources,  Office  of  Water  and  Air  Resources  may  be  of  some 
assistance  in  determining  flood  hazard  zones. 

The  preceding  implementation  measures  will  also  help  achieve  the 
following  objectives: 

1*  The  establishment  of  an  adequate  park  and  recreation  system 
by  encouraging  park  dedication  and  public  purchase  of  lands 
in  the  planning  area  that  are  suitable  for  recreational 
purposes. 

2'.  The  encouragement  of  the  dedication  of  park  and  recreation 
space  in  new  subdivisions. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  environmental  protection  by  excluding 
urban  development  (excluding  limited  recreational  uses, 
farming  and  other  similar  limited  activity)  from  those 
areas  subject  to  possible  flooding. 

Transportation 

The  following  measures  may  be  used  to  implement  the  ideas 
established  under  the  thoroughfare  section  of  the  plan,  as  well 
as  the  attendant  objectives  listed  under  the  goal  of  promoting 
accessibility  and  safety  in  area  transportation. 

1.  Utilize  Powell  Bill  funds,  local  taxes,  revenue  sharing, 
and/or  bond  measures  to  improve  local  streets. 

2.  The  town  should  continue  to  work  with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Transportation  to  implement  and  update 

its  thoroughfare  plan. 

3.  Utilize  subdivision  regualtions  to  guide  street  development 
in  new  residential  areas. 
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General  Revenue  Sharing 

The  federal  government  is  returning  a certain  percentage  of  the 
town’s  tax  funds  to  the  town  for  use  as  the  Gibsonville  Board  of 
Aldermen  see  fit,  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  These  funds 
can  be  utilized  for  many  forms  of  community  development  projects. 
Careful  consideration  should  be  given  the  use  of  these  funds 
in  order  to  discourage  the  spending  of  general  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  items  and  projects  which  can  be  financed  readily  by 
other  means. 

Rural  Development  Act 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  recently  passed  an  act  giving  highest 
priority  to  the  revitalization  and  development  of  rural  areas 
(Public  Law  92-419,  August,  1972).  This  act  has  many  provisions 
which  could  assist  Gibsonville  in  implementing  the  land  develop- 
ment plan,  such  as  loans  and  grants  for  community  facilities  con- 
struction, industries,  and  housing.  Money  is  only  now  becoming 
available  under  the  act  and  all  of  its  sections  are  not  yet  funded. 
However,  the  Town  Board  of  Aldermen  should  become  familiar  with  the 
act  and  aggressively  seek  financial  assistance  wherever  possible. 

Citizen  Participation 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  plan  an  effective  guide  for  community 
growth,  citizen  participation  should  be  encouraged.  This  should 
be  a continuing  process  in  which  community  goals  and  objectives 
are  constantly  being  reviewed  and  updated. 

Community  Facilities  and  Services 

The  town  should  develop  a comprehensive  policy  for  the  mainten- 
ance, improvement,  and  extension  of  community  facilites  and  services, 
such  as  fire  protection,  police  protection,  and  water  and  sewer  ser- 
vices. A capital  improvements  budget,  revenue  sharing,  bond  measures, 
201  facilities  planning,  and  funds  from  the  Rural  Development  Act 
will  be  useful  in  helping  to  achieve. the  objectives  of  the  goal  of 
providing  adequate  community  services  and  facilities. 


Section  VI:  Environmental  Impact  Statement 


Abstract 

The  study  defined  a pattern  of  orderly  and  systematic  growth 
for  the  Town  of  Gibsonville  and  its  environs  based  upon  an  analysis 
of  physical,  economic,  and  social  conditions,  local  traditions  and 
desires,  and  basic  urban  planning  principles.  Once  the  analysis 
was  completed  and  a plan  described,  implementation  strategies  were 
offered.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  planning  period  or 
time  span  for  this  report  will  be  approximately  20  years,  with 
2000  being  considered  the  target  year.  Tentative  plans  for  an 
update  and  reappraisal  of  this  document  should  be  made  so  that 
such  work  is  scheduled  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  (beginning  July 
1985)  or  sooner  if  warranted. 

Environmental  Effects 
Beneficial  Effects: 

1.  Preservation  of  open  space  and  natural  features. 

2.  Protection  of  flood  plain  areas. 

3.  More  efficient  use  of  available  land. 

4.  Encouragement  of  good  visual  aesthetics  and  overall  community 
appearance. 

5.  Upgrading  of  blighted  neighborhoods  is  encouraged. 

6.  Encouragement  of  land  utilization  based  on  compatibility. 

7.  Upgrading  of  local  street  conditions  is  being  encouraged. 

8.  A community  clean-up  or  improvement  campaign  to  beautify  the 
environment  is  being  encouraged. 

9.  A centralized  public  water  and  sewer  system  is  being  encouraged 
when  development  is  to  occur  at  high  densities.  (2000  people 
per  square  mile) 

10.  Topographical  and  soils  information  is  being  utilized  with 
encouragement  to  use  a completed  soils  survey  analysis  in 
conjunction  with  any  development.  This  should  encourage 
sound  ecological  planning  as  various  land  uses  can  be 
matched  with  compatible  terrain. 
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11.  Adverse  environmental  effects  such  as  excess  noise,  pollution, 
and  odors  are  being  considered  and  minimized  where  possible 
through  the  recommended  use  of  buffers  and  industrial  locations. 

Adverse  Effects: 

1.  Reduction  of  some  natural  vegetation. 

2.  Increase  of  rain  water  run-off. 

3.  Increase  of  sanitary  sewer  effluent  and  solid  waste. 

4.  Some  urban  sprawl  is  likely  to  occur. 

Unavoidable  Environmental  Effects 

Effects  of  development  under  a plan  would  be  either  uncontrolled  growth 
or  no  growth  at  all.  The  former  alternative  would  cause  untold  damage  to 
the  environment  while  the  latter  would  cause  the  town  to  become  stagnate. 

Relationship  Between  Short-Term  Uses  of  the  Environment  and  Maintenance  of 

Long-Term  Productivity 

The  plan  proposes  orderly  and  systematic  growth  which  will  encourage 
efficient  land  use  and  protection  of  natural  features.  Over  a long  period, 
some  farm  lands  and  unproductive  vacant  areas  will  be  encroached  by 
development,  but  this  should  be  minimal  if  efficiency  is  encouraged  and 
utilized  as  a policy. 

Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitment  of  Resources 

The  conversion  of  agricultural  and  wooded  lands  to  urban  uses  cannot 
be  reversed;  however,  a compact  outward  growth  will  mitigate  the  effects  of 
the  loss  of  the  above  lands  in  the  planning  area. 

Applicable  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Controls 
Federal  - National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964 
Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1970 

Executive  Order  11514,  March  1970,  Protection  and  Enchancement 
of  Environmental  Quality 

Executive  Order  11593,  May  1971,  Protection  and  Enchancement 
of  the  Cultural  Environment 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 


State  - Water  Use  Act  of  1967 

Planning  and  Regulation  of  Development,  Chapter  160A,  Article  19 
Soil ' Conservation  District  Law  of  1937 
Sedimentation  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1973 
North  Carolina  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1971 
"Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Control  of  Air  Pollution," 
January  21,  1972 

"Rules  and  Regulations  Classifications,  and  Water  Quality  Standards 
Applicable  to  the  Surface  Waters  of  N.C."  October  13,  1970 
"Rules  and  Regulations  Providing  for  the  Protection  of  Public 

Water  Supplies,  " August  26,  1965;  amended  September  19,  1968 
"Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Disposal  of  Sewage  from 
Any  Residence,  Place  of  Business  of  Place  of  Public 
Assembly  in  North  Carolina,  " 8/26/71;  1/8/74 

Local  - Plan  recommends  updating  of  the  town’s  zoning  ordinance. 

Building  and  Housing  Codes 

Plan  recommends  flood  plain  controls 

Mitigation  Measures 

The  adoption  and  use  of  the  plan  by  public  and  private  groups 
and  participation  by  the  citizenry  will  mitigate  adverse  environmental 
effects.  Continued  enforcement  and  updating  of  all  planning  reports 
will  also  assist  the  community  in  this  regard. 
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